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ABSTRACT 

The central role of education in national 
development^ clearly recognized by developing countries and by 
development assistance agencies^ is to decide what kinds of education 
should be provided for which people and at what costs, and to help 
attain objectives of national development. The collateral issue of 
deciding ,how the resources of the Agency for International 
Development (AID) is discussed. The content is threefold. Firsts an 
examination of some of the indices^ evidence and trends of 
educational development during the past decade are considered. 
Secondly, a review of some of the more important AID activities in 
education during that same period establishes a general profile of 
priorities. Finally, iasic concepts, principles, and actions which 
can guide AID in its educational activities of the 1970 "s arise from 
an analysis of AID investments in education and an AID strategy in 
education. Ten statistical tables of financial obligations for the 
1960*s and 1970>s are appended. (Author/KSM) 
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PREFACE 



The central role of education in national development 
is clearly recognized by developing countries and by development 
assistance agencies. The basic issue, therefore, is to decide 
through what kinds of education, for which people and at what 
costs the objectives of national development are best attained. 
A collateral issue, but one of central importance to the Agency 
for International Development, is to decide how our resources 
may most usefully contribute to the improvement of education for 
development. 

This Sector Statement on Education is in no sense a 
definitive response to either of these issues; it is rather a 
thoughtful analysis of our past experience, and an. indication of 
the main directions our support of educational development will 
take in the future. 

These directions are based on our perceptions of the 
evolving problems of educational deTelopment, and of the relatively 
limited role which this Agency can play in it. They are put forward 
without dogmatism, but with the conviction that the approach indicated 
and the program emphases identified constitute an important and 
distinctive role for the Agency to play in education for development. 

The Statement indicates significant past achievements in 
education by LDCs through use of their own resources, and with the 
help of development assistance agencies. It also identifies some 
of tile major problems remairing to be solved, particularly those 
in which the Agency has, or can create, the resources necessary to 
make an important contribution. It recommends redoubled efforts to 
relate learning, both in aiid out of schools, to overall development 
goals . 



Tx:e objective of helping to provide more useful education for 
more people at feasible aosts is not a new one in AID. The real 
significance of the Stat^ament is that it defines an approach and a 
set of priorities for A3.D throiagh which this objective may be more 
effectively achieved. 
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AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SECTOR STATEMENT ON EDUCATION 



I. INTRODUCTION 



One measure of the difficulty of Judging what should or can be 
done about education in the future is that *we cannot perceive very 
clearly what has happened in education in the recent past. Even 
in a much longer perspective, it is hard to link causes and effects, 
costs and benefits, inputs and outputs in a clear cut and definite 
■way. Few human endeavors are as beset by variables, inconstant s 
and unknowns as education. Its proper objectives and content have 
been in dispute throughout history, and remain so. From the hermetic 
learning of ancient Egypt to the "learning to be" of the Faure 
Commission, the purposes of education have been contested ground. 

Even those who could approximately agree on the proper aims of 
education have often found themselves in strenuous argument with 
regard to how these objectives were to be achieved, and this also 
continues. 

In the crucible of science, education, in many of its fundamental 
aspects, remains a mystery - how and why people learn (or fall to 
learn), the variables of learning endcjwment, the cultural 
imperatives which govern motivation, the strange biological curve 
which describes the progress of learning. 

Education is an ill-defined and elusive thing, part mystical 
and part scientific, part knowledge and part value. In the broad 
sense of assimilated human experience, education remains essentially 
a secular theology, partaking of emotion and intellect, symbolism 
and reality, faith and knowledge, ritual and rational method. 

Nevertheless, every successful society has grasped the essential 
fact that a reasonably effective and realistic learning system is 
essential for its surv?.val and growth. Every modern nation, more- 
over, has acknowledged that its learning system must reach a large 
proportion of its citizens, with knowledge useful to them as 
individuals, and to enable them to participate in solving the 
internal and enviromental problems of their societies. 

The central role of education (or learning) in development is 

therefore not in dispute. The basic issue is that of what kinds 

of learning are to be provided for how many people, at costs a given 
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country is able to pay, A secondary, but nonetheless vital issue, 
is that of the most appropriate role of external assistance to 
developing countries in meeting their learning needs. and objectives. 

These issues are not new; they have been major concerns of both 
developing countries and development assistance agencies from the 
beginning. But the perceptions of both developing countries and 
development assistance agencies with respect to the proper responses 
to these issues have gradually changed. In fact, they have now 
changed so radically that both face the need for substantial 
revision of their strategies for development of learning systems. 

Perhaps the most fundamental revisions are in our earlier 
assumptions about what education is, who could and should profit 
from it, how it should be conducted^ how long it takes and what it 
costs. Put more succinctly^ we must modify some of our past 
assumptions about the relationship between education and national 
development . 

In the early stages of development, it -was widely assumed that 
-when education became a national priority, supported by high policy 
and large scale commitment of funds, it would rapidly permeate whole 
populations and, in a fairly brief time, transform "old" societies 
into' "new" societies. It was believed that education would be the 
catalyst for a wider and more equitable distribution of opportunity 
and income, health and security, within the context of improved 
political systems and social orders. It was to be the touchstone 
for the social, economic and technological skills necessary to 
create and maintain modernized, self -generating economies within 
two or three decades.' 

It is now clear that none of these things has happened on the 
scale or within the time we assumed. Both developing countries 
and development assistance agencies undep-estimated the problems 
of* societal change, and over-estimated the role which education could 
play in it. Our earlier assumptions about the nature, costs, time 
required and role of education in development have not been borne 
out. 

This does not indicate that education as an instrument of 
development has failed; it does indicate that education did not 
achieve all the goals which migjit reasonably have been expected of 
it, and that we have held iinre asonable expectations about what it 
could produce. It suggests that serious efforts must be made to 
strike a better balance between the potentials of education and the 
goals we assign to it. ^ 

The optimism of the First Development Decade has cended to give 
way to a pervasive pessimism which may well be no more realistic 
than our past assumptions. In our concern about the many and 
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manifest problems of education in the developing countries, ve 
tend to overlook the real and substantial achievements of "the 
past two decades. 

If "WO consider the educational base from which the developing 
couTitries began, their progress has been remarkable, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. If, instead, "we consider it 
from the standpoint of their current and future educational 
needs, it falls far short in quantity, quality and rate of progress. 
Greater realism can be achieved only by a candid examination of 
both. 

Both the achievements and the problems of educational development 
are shared by the development assistance agencies. They have 
helped the developing countries, in some cases, to find the high 
road to progress; in others, they have joined them in exploring 
what proved to be blind alleys. The aims and priorities of develop- 
ment assistance agencies were related to but never fully congi*uent 
with those of the developing countries. The developing coxintries 
were required to give attention to all the areas of educational 
development; the assistance agencies were required, by their roles 
and resources, to be selective in the areas to which they -would 
make major commitments. An analytical look at the nature and 
consequences of these similarities and differences can perhaps be 
helpful in charting collaborative efforts in the future. 

The ajioxint of AID investment in education has remained relatively 
stable for the past twelve years, but as a fraction of investment 
in LDC education it has declined substantially. Moreover, the 
distribution of this invest- lent, by purpose, category and country 
has changed significantly. It appears essential that if the Agency 
is to make the most effective use of its educational investments in 
the future, further well-conceived changes are required. 

The purpose of this Sector Statement is therefore threefold: 
(l) to examine some of the indices, evidence and trends of 
educational development during the past decade, (2) to examine some 
of the more important AID activities in education during that same 
period, and (3) to suggest som-^ basic concepts, principles and 
actions which should guide the Agency in its educational activities 
of the 1970s. 

II. EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 1960s 

Serious, widespread concern about educational development began 
in the I9UOS. The 1950s marked a period of strenuous effort to 
expand education at all levels, primarily building upon traditional 
and outmoded systems. By the beginning of the 1960s, however, it 
had become evident that there were sharp limitations to the expansion 
of traditional education, ajid, even more important, much of it -was 



irrelevant to the most urgent needs of national development. This 
led to a restatement of educational priorities as a component of 
the United Nations Development Decade, 

Judging by their stated commitments, and, largely supported by 
their commitments of resources, the primary educational goals of 
the developing countries in the First Development Decade were: 

1. To prt?duce the high-level professional, technical and 
administrative manpower required for national development, 
and to create the institutions necessary for producing such 
manpower. 

2. To bring about universal literacy - defined as basic 
competence in reading, writing ajid arithmetic; and a basic 
system for maintaining such literacy, 

3. To increase educational opportunity at all levels to meet 
the growing social and economic demand for it, and 

k. To provide for greater equity in access to education at 
all levels, for all economic and social groups. 

That these p;oals were more in the nature of statements of national 
aspiration than realistic educational goals for a single decade is 
now clear. Moreover, the definitions of education and literacy 
were based on concepts of education which have proved, in many ways, 
unrelated to the most urgent learning needs of development. These 
definitions are changing but the new meajiings of education are slow 
to be reflected in the re-orientation of national education systens . 
Moreover, any effort to appraise progress toward these several goals 
is confronted by an astonishing inadequacy of knowledge which can 
be brou^t to bear upon them. The facts we have about educational 
developTient provide only a crude and unreliable profile of what has 
actually happened . 

For example, we have rough Indications of the magnitude of public 
expenditures for education (estimates vary from $12 to $l8 billion), 
but -we know virtually nothing about private expenditures for education. 
Least of all do we know the educative effects of more modern agriculture 
and industry, urbanization, political independence and mass communica- 
tions . 

Scanty as our knowledge is about the input s to education, it looms 
large by comparison with our knowledge of the outcomes . We know that 
higher education makes disproportionate demands on public expenditures 
for education; we are by no means sure of the relative value of this 
investment as compared with investment in other levels or modes of 
education, or in other development sectors. 
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In short, we have .only limited Indices of school ing in developing 
countries, and even less knowledge about learning in those 
countries. 

A further but related problem is that no two countries start 

from the same point, move in the same direction or achieve the same 

rate of progress. As a consequence, overall data frequently conceal 

more relevant information than they disclose. To lump all the 

developing coumtries together, or all countries -within a developing 

region, or even all areas in a large country, can be almost as 

misleading. 

Although general indices have these defects, they nevertheless 
have value in identifying broad common problems and axihievements of 
the developing countries. It is, therefore, worthwhile to review 
some of the standard (though by no means precise) statistical infor- 
mation related to educational development. 

School Enrollments 

In total quantitative terms, the increase in numbers of school -. 
age children enrolled in school is impressive. Between 196O and 
1970, school enrollments increased in all regions at about 6 per cent 
annually, almost doubling the number in schools. 

There is substantial evidence to show that education from grade 1 
through 5 is the most cost effective »f all education, provided that 
the five grades are successfully completed. This unfortunately is 
not the case in many of the developing countries; in half the 
countries of the world, about 50 per cent of the children enrolled 
fail to comrplete the thirr?. year in school. Other studies show that 
the incidence of dropouts and repeaters necessitates from 12 to 17 
school years to produce one sixth grade graduate. 

The most dramatic increases in enrollments occurred at secondary 
and higher levels of education during the decade. 

University level enrollments more than doubled in all three 
regions. 

Tlie education of women showed a historic change. Daring the 
decade, the enrollment of femaJ-es kept pace with total enrollments, 
and at the level of higher education increased at an even faster 
rate than total enrollments. 

These achievements are substantial by any standard. However, two 
factors tend to obscure their real significance. First, the very 
narrow base of education at the beginning of the decade suggests 
growth rates out of proportion to the absolute numbers involved; 
and second, the school age population increased more rapidly than 
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the population at large. As a result, while enrollments at all 
levels increased by around 100 per cent, the percentage of school age 
youth enrolled in school increased by only 6 per cent in Africa, 

per cent in Asia and 10 per cent in Latin America. The percentage 
of school age youth in school for the three developing regions was 
about hb per cent; if we assume the seune rates of population growth 
and school enrollments during the. 1970s, and the same modes of 
education, by 198O there will still be no more than 50 per cent of 
school-age youth in school. At the present time, more than half the 
populations of developing countries have never been to school, less 
than 30 per cent of their young people go to secondary school, and 
less than 5 per cent go on to higher education. 

The inescapable conclusion is that unless developing countries 
resort to significantly different ajid more efficient educational 
systems, they will fall farther behind in meeting their own national 
needs for education . 

Quality and Relevance of Education 

As disconcerting as the above figures may be, the current concern 
of development assistance agencies - and developing countries - turns 
more upon the "relevance" and "quality" of the education provided 
than upon the numbers exposed- to it. 

In expressing concern about the subject matter and' quality of 
education in the LDCs, it is quite possible that the problem is being 
both ill-defined and over-stated. There is no doubt that many develop- 
ing country school systems remain trapped in 19th century educational 
curricula and methodologies. But it is higihly questionable that the 
overall quality of education has declined, or that the subject matter 
is wholly irrelevant. 

As a generalization, it seems certain that the quality of LDC 
education has improved during the past decade, and in some countries 
it has improved substantially. (This observation relates to national 
education systems, not to the few schools available only to the well-to-do 
families). Rote leajrning persists, but it is widely undergoing reform. 
Teacher education has been re-oriented, new materials and methodologies 
are gradually being introduced. The quality of education at the 
university level, around the world, not only has been greatly expanded, 
it has improved substantially in breadth, quality and relevance. 

Recently there has arisen a growing awareness of the divergence 
between what LDC schools teach and the knowledge .Required by LDC 
people to improve their "quality of life." This'is, without doubt, 
a serious problem, but it also can be over-stated. 



For example, there is a tendency to blame the kind and quality 
of education for a whole host of problems, such as unemployment, 
urban migration and ill-health. 

Although education can bear on all these problems, their real 
origin lies ^ in si^uctural imbalajices and anomalies - political, 
economic, and cultural. When these are attacked effectively 
through direct action, education can be a powerful instrument for 
facilitating change. When they are not, education is relatively 
ineffective in producing change, or does so only over unacceptable 
periods of time. 

There is, of course, no question about the need and the possi- 
bilities of relating education more realistically to economic and 
social requirements. But it is equally important to understand what 
education cannot do. One of the great disabilities under which 
education labors is the tendency to assume that it can or should solve 
problems which arise from factors entirely outside its purview . 

It would probably surprise many critics of developing country 
education to know how much is, in fact, taugjat about health, hygiene 
and the social skills required for adjusting to a changing society. 
The fact that such instruction does not overwhelm the family pattern 
of behavior, or the cultural verities in which the children live, 
simply corroborates what American educational research has discovered 
here at home. 

These observations are in no way a defense of school systems which 
teach less useful things to too few people at costs a poor country 
can ill-afford. It is a reminder that while">schooling in the developing 
countries is far less effective, for the individual and for society , 
than we would like it to be, it is probably far more useful than we 
tend to concede . This seems to be borne out by research, which shows 
a high correlation between number of years of LDC schooling and 
propensity for adapting to new ideas and practices in agriculture, 
industry, and, indeed, almost every aspect of "modernization." 

Costs and Benefits 

Public expenditure for education in the developing countries 
increased at an annual rate of about 11.8 per cent throughout the 
decade of the 1960s. It was highest in Asia, at ik.l per cent, with 
Latin America at 11.3 per cent and Africa 10 per cent. As a percentage 
of public budgets, education expenditiires in the developing countries 
compare favorably with those of the United States, Europe and the 
Soviet Union. For all countries of the world, the figure is about l6 
per cent. For Africa it is about l6.U per cent, Latin America 15.^ 
per cent and Asia 13*2 per cent. 

But with per cent of the young people in the world, the developing 
countries were able to spend only 10 per cent of the amount committed 
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by the developed countries for education. Although public expenditures 
for education increased by upward of 100 per cent, rapidly rising 
population and costs per pupil held the increase in the percentage of 
school age youth enrolled in school to about 8 per cent. 

There are fe^ reliable cost/benefit indicators f*or education in 
the developed countries; ajid those -we have are even less applicable 
in the de■\^eloping countries. One consequence is that there is a 
continuing controversy ^ith regard to 'whe'ther the developing countries 
invest too much, too little or incorrectly in education. It is 
generally agreed that LDC education is internally inefficient and 
externally far less effective than it should be. While this judgment 
is no doubt partially correct^ it must be tempered by two considerations 
resources require that the per pupil expenditure of funds be kept very 
low, and judgments based upon economic hypotheses can be veiy misleading 
when, applied to LDC education. 

For example, some economists insist that vocational training in 
formal educational institutions makes lit'fcle sense on either 
educational or economic grounds, and there is considerable empirical 
evidence that this is true in many countries. Wiat is frequently 
overlooked is that the problem arose in large part because many of 
the early assumptions about growth sind diversification in the economy - 
particularly in the modern sector - were "unrealistic. 

The main problem with vocational education^ as -we see it no T^, 
appears to be that it was conceived » conducted and financed far too 
much in the mode of the developed countries, rather than as an adjunct 
to specific development goals ajad activities - 

Another case in point is rural education. Here again, there are 
few indicators which bear directly on the great disparity of educational 
opportunity between urban and rural populations. Thus far, a very large 
proportion of educational expenditiires has been in urban areas, despite 
the fact that most of the people in the LDCs live in rural areas. In 
total numbers, rural populations continue to grow more rapidly than 
urban ones, and this trend appears likely to continue for the rest of 
this century. 

Moreover, rural educative influences and experiences are far 
less available and diversified than they are in to-wns and cities. 
Thus, the present pattern of educational opportunity tends strongly 
to deprive th e largest segment of the population of both formal 
schooling and learning from a diversity of environmental experience . 

The costs of extending equal educational opportunity to large 
widely dispersed populations are high, particularly through use of 
^ traditional methods . And it is not at all clear what the benefits of 
such an investment -would be. In some instances it has produced greatly 
enhanced acceptance of more modern agricultural practices; in others 
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increased migration to urban centers of the brightest young 
people in t?ie countryside. 

But the moat interesting, and, in some "ways, the most 
controversial of all are developing country investments in higher 
education. This is so fi) r two reasons: (l) it represents one of the 
largest investments and most dramatic growths of any aspect of educa- 
tion, and (2) it bears most immediately and most directly upon all 
aspects of development. 

In 196O5 there -were approximately I50 universities in Asia, 28 in 
Africa and 1^1 in Latin America for a total of 319* In the single 
decade of the 1960s, this number increased by 263 institutions, 8k 
in Asia, 52 in Africa and 127 in Latin America. The legitimacy of 
their claim to university status varied i^idely, but all these 
institutions asserted the claim and many deserved it. 

At the same time, substantial numbers of new research institutes 
were being established - 25 in Asia, ^5 in Africa and 37 in Latin 
America. 

In short, during this ten-year period, the number of university-level 
institutions in the developing regions almost doubled - from U31 to 801. 

At the same time this enormous growth in the number of new universities 
and research institutes was taking place, almost all the older institu- 
tions were engaged in major modernization and renewal. Both new and 
old received large-scale support from their national governments and, 
majiy of them, very substantial assistance from external donor agencies. 

There are allegations, in seme cases probably justified, that the 
universities are simply building new elites, not markedly different 
in motivation or behavior from the old ones. Some of them have a 
grcrwing number of unemployed graduates, trained in disciplines with 
little relevance to development, or refusing to move to the towns, 
villages and countryside where their skills are needed. " The methods 
of financing them produce serious inequities between those who benefit 
from higher education and those who pay for it. 

Oa the other hand, the absolute requirements for strategic manpower 
and institutions have been very substantially ameliorated. The great 
majority of the developing countries now have universities and prof- 
fessional institutions capable of producing most of their requirements 
for highly trained manpower. A large and growing segment of leadership 
in every aspect of development is now being provided by graduates of' 
developing country universities. 

Daring the past few years, universities and research institutes 
have assumed increasing responsibility, as institutions, for greater 
contributions to national development. In the field of agriculture, 
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it seems clear that many developing countries would now be facing 
famine if these institutions did not exist. 

This development of higher education may be viewed from many 
standpoints - as an unwise and unwarranted investment of scarce 
resources 3 or as feir-sighted, necessary action to accelerate 
development and achieve intellectual parity in the world community . 
Or, of course, something in between, depending upon the circumstances 
of each individual country. The fact appears to be that no one can 
say with any certainty what the consequences have been or will be, 
ten or twenty years in the future, of this massive investment in 
higher education, or what the benefits and costs would have been of 
alternative forms of investment. 

It seems clear, however, that inasmuch as many LDC institutions 
of higher education now exist, with trained staff and reasonably modern 
facilities, that further investments in higher e ducati on should be 
designed to capitalize upon what exists - to streng^Sfen weak spots, to 
make programs and curricula more relevant to national development needs 
in short, to get the most and the best from what is in place. 

Teachers 

Despite the doubling of students in school during the decade, 
the ratio of teachers to student kept pace reasonably well. Using 
the developed countries as a measure - 1 teacher to 25 students - 
Latin America has 1 for 32, Asia 1 for 36 and Africa 1 for kO. 

Existing research tends to indicate that this ratio of teachers 
to students is by no means an insupportable one. Indeed y in a few 
countries 5 notably Korea^t the expansion of education is predicated 
upon a deliberate increase in the number of students per teacher . 
With improved teaching methods and better materials, it is quite 
possible that an increase in this ratio is one of the few promising 
possibilities for expansion of education at an acceptable level of 
quality . 

Materials 

Ode of the remaining pervasive problems of LDC education is that 
of teaching materials and methodologies geared to their uses . 

It has become increasingly clear that one of the keys to both 
quantitative expansion and qualitative improvement of education is 
shifting more of the initiative in learning to the learner. Yet 
there is no way of doing this without the materials by which self- 
instruction can take place. 

As in the case of teachers, every developing country has raeAe 
eftcsarts- to improve the quality and availability of learning materials, 
so far without any marked success. 
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Oae basic problem is that the education budgets of developing 
countries are aljnost totally absorbed by the salaries and other 
fixed operating costs of their school systems. Any growth in budgets 
is instantly devoured by inexorably rising costs of education. 

Another problerr is that few countries have people qualified to 
create high quf;;lity instructional materials, or publishing and 
distribution systems to make them widely and inexpensively 
avar.lable. 

Many developtnfftnt assistance agencie.s, including AID, have 

attempted to help developing countries solve^ or at least substantially 

ameliorate, tae educational materials problem. Although there have 

been a few relative successes, ajid recently some promising new approaches 

have been tried, the problem remains one of fundamental importance to 

educational development . 

Methodologies » Technologies 

The issue of methodologies and technologies of education does not, 
of course, stand apart from teachers or learning materials. In fact, 
throughout the decade, nearly all LDCs considered that methodological 
and technological changes could be effected only through improvements 
in teacher education and use* of teaching materials. While development 
assistance agencies frequently had higher expectations from such 
improvements than were apparently warranted, there nevertheless were 
significant gains in the quality of instruction through these improve- 
ments. 

Toward the end of the decade, however, it became increasingly clear 
that two things were happening: (l) the marginal improvements in 
methodology and technology of education were not making education 
effective enough, or attractive enough, to hold and provide acceptable 
education for the children in school, and (2) the slow rate at which 
the proportion of school age youth in school was growing meant that 
in many countries there was no prospect in the foreseeable future 
of education for more than fifty to sixty per cent of the young 
people needing it. 

It was at this point that two major concepts began to be taken 
seriously - radical educational reform in the schools, based upon 
extensive and systematic use of new communications ajid instructional 
technologies, BJid application of these same technologies, in different 
ways, to reach large out-of-school populations both young ajid adult, 
with useful learning opportunities. 

These concei>ts have steeuiily gained ground conceptually, but only 
a few countries have found ways to implement them on a significant 
scale. And there Bxe important problems associated with both. 
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There is ho\^ever5 accumulating eyperience ^hich tends to sho\^ 
that the ne\^ instructional media and technologies do have great 
potential for both in-school and out-of -school populations . And 
unless this potential is fully developed and utilized^ the prospects 
for more and better education for the people of the developing 
countries are dim indeed . 

Other Factors Bearing on Educational Development 

In many -ways, the most significant development ir education during 
the past decade has been the learning experience of educational and 
political leaders . All the problems vhich have been discussed here 
are now well kno-ym to them. The objectives j methods and subject 
matter of education are more open to question thaji they have ever 
been before, by developing country leaders themselves . 

They no longer have to depend on imported msdom or foreign 
experience. They have all been through at least a decade of struggle 
with the costs, deficiencies and consequences of tlieir school systems. 
Nearly all of them now recognize that more useful education, for more 
people, at costs they caji even hope to pay require not only the reform 
of school systems , but a more systematic and sustained effort to create 
national learning systems , in which nearly everybody has access to 
some form of useful learning. Moreover, in almost every country there 
is a substantial number of highly qualified professionals who are 
fully aware of the problems, constraints and alternatives which confront 
them. Comparative knowledge and experience are being more widely shared 
reform and innovation have become accepted as educational imperatives. 

There are a few countries in every developing region which have 
gained valuable experience with the new educational technologies; 
many countries axe now seriously investigating the potential of out- 
of-school education for development; and nearly all of them are more 
realistically facing the issue of educational finance, cost and 
efficiency. 

The physical as well as the human infrastructure for educational 
development has improved enormously. 

This does not mean that solutions to educational problems will 
be easy or assured. Experience has shown that there is no quick, 
inexpensive way of providing useful education for whole populations; 
that development of "human resources" . is the most expensive, complex 
and lengthy process in any society. 

Educational leaders in the developing countries have learned these 
things the hard way. They, and we, know that educational development 
in the decade of the 1960s did not fully succeed, but neither did it 
fail. It succeeded in that the developing countries built better 
traditional ^Nducational systems for far larger niimbers of their 
people than ever had access to education before. 
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The problem of this decade is twofold. Qie peurt is to build non - 
traditional learning systems that can reach very large proportions 
of their people, mth useful knowledge, at acceptable costs. This 
will require new educational concepts, the design of new systems, 
testing of those systems before they are fully designed axid appli- 
cation before they are fully tested. The other parallel need is 
to make significant incremental improvements in the traditional 
systems, which will continue to bear much of the educational load. 
A third implicit need is to develop appropriate divisions of labor 
and mutually supportive linkages between the "traditional" or formal 
learning systems and greatly strengthened non-formal syst ems . 



III- AID IKVESTO4ENTS IN EDUCATION; PRIORITIES 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 1960-1970 

(Note: The Appendix to this Statement contains a 
number of tables which show in some detail the 
magnitude, nature and distribution of AID*s past 
and projected expenditures in education for 
FY 1960-75.) 

The General Profile 

In the period 1960-7O, the Agency for International Development invested 
about $1.8 billion in education in 70 developing coimtries. Of this 
amoiint $1,38 billion was directly in the education "sector" (Code 6OO) 
and ^h23 million was in clearly identifiable education components of 
other development sectors, principally agriculture, health and sanitation, 
labor and public administration. 

Although AID investment in education was substantial, as a percentage 
of total economic assistance it was very small. During the FY 196O-7O 
period, AID's obligations for all economic assistance totalled $27.3 billion; 
obligations for the education sector were $1.3 billion, or 5 per cent of 
the total. If we include the education components of development sectors 
other than education, the percentage rises to only 6.6 per cent. 

Examined by the three main obligation categories, obligations for the 
education sector were 6.2 per cent of the grants, 2,5 per cent of the 
loans 6Lnd 8,1 per cent of the local currency. 

Because of the many different ways in which technical assistance fionds 
have been made available, and the inadequacy of the records accounting 
fDr them, it is not possible to specify .the percentage of technical 
assistance project funds obligated for education. An inspection of such 
records as are available and relevant suggests that education accoionted 
for roughly 20 per cent of such funds. 

From FY 1962 through FY 1970, AID obligations for the education sector 
remained relatively stable — averaging around ^lk2 million a year. 

Of the total obligations for the education sector for the decade, the 
obligation by Region was in Asia $503.5 million, followed by Latin 
America at $if07,6 million, Africa at $266 and Supporting Assistance 
countries at 87.7 million. AID/w obligations accounted for $137-8 million. 

It does not appear possible to make a clear-cut judgment with regard. to the 
appropriateness of the total funds allocated to education ^ or of the 
distribution of such funds by region. It does appear (l) that the Agency 
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has allocated less funds^ as a percentage of its total development 
assistance^ than has been conanonly assumedj (2) that substantial funds 
have been committed to authentic educational activities not classified 
or accounted for as education^ and (3) more detailed analyses are 
required for a more factual estimate of AID's pastj present and future 
investments in education . 

Neither is there any objective way of evaluating the results of AID's 
investments in education. As we have seen, even the monetary obligations 
are, in many cases, impossible to quantify accurately. When we enter 
the area of qualitative results, we must depend almost entirely on reason 
and informed Judgment. 

This is true in large part because, as has been noted earlier, in education 
the relationships between causes and effects, inputs and outputs are hard 
to establish. Although seme significant evaluation efforts have been 
made over the years, they do not add up to definitive conclusions regard- 
ing aid's assistance to education. 

There are some generalizations, however, which seem "fo be supported by 
facts, reason and Judgment: (l) AID's investments in the 1960's were 
a major eind, on the whole, positive force for educational development, 
(2) despite some legitimate differences of view, their main emphases 
were fundamentally sound, and (3) the magnitude of AID's obligations 
and methods of implementing them, largely through non-govermnental 
institutions, paid great dividends to both developing countries and to 
American education. 

These generalizations are in no way intended to obscure the fact that 
there were individual project failures; some of these resulted from ill- 
conceived projects, poor management or bad luck. In other instances, 
developing comitries simply did not have the stability, administrative 
talent or perseverance to follow through on well-conceived programs. 

Nevertheless, looked at in the large^ the numerous, diverse and long - 
term educational development enterprises supported by AID have been 
substantially successful. In some cases^ AID assistance has been crucial 
to the acMevement- of major educational objectives . 

High Level Manpower 

About half of our total obligations for education were for the development 
of institutions of professional and higher education. This was clearly 
responsive to a major educational need of the LDC's in the 1960's: to 
produce the professional, technical and administrative manpower required 
for national development, and to create the institutions necessary for 
producing such manpower. 



Through the expendittire of these f\inds, some of the best professional 
and educational talent of American universities was brought to bear 
directly upon the rapid development of some 100 IDC universities, pro- 
fessional schools and higher research institutes. 

Nearly all these efforts were designed to achieve qualitative improve- 
ment in teaching, research and professional services in sectors critical 
to development. In terms of runds and technical assistance, agriculture 
ranked first, as fundamental to the lives and livelihoods of most of the 
people in all the developing countries. Few, if any, would challenge the 
proposition that the Agency's invesfeents in agricultural development, 
through education, research, and institutional services was its single 
most important contribution to development in the 1960's. 

Expansion and improvemait of higher education to produce the professional 
and technical leadership for vhole systems of education was a comparable 
priority. While measurement of progress in education is more difficult 
than in agriculture, it seems clear that the assistance provided by AID 
significantly improved the capabilities of the developing countries- to 
educate their own leaders for political, economic, technological and 
social development. 

In addition to participating in development of higher education in the 
developing countries, some I70 U.S. universities provided, under AID 
contracts, "undergraduate and graduate education for around 70,000 develop- 
ing country nationals. 

At the middle manpower level, AID invested $9^ million in technical 
education, including teacher education, in 59 developing countries. 
Although the evidence is not clear regarding the effect of these invest- 
ments on the quantity and quality of technical manpower, they undoubtedly 
were highly beneficial in many coiontries. 

In short, AID investment in higher and technical education was axi important 
factor in enabling substantial numbers of developing countries to achieve 
a large measure of self-reliance in producing their own high and middle 
level manpower . 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

In these areas also, AID's efforts were directed primarily at qualitative 
improvements, in system management, curriculum reform, learning materials 
and educational methodologies. A substantial part of these efforts were 
through teacher trainiug and education programs. 

The degree to which elementary and secondary education were perceived as 
an AID priority varied considerably within and between Regional Bureaus. 
For example, the Latin America Bureau obligated ^ik million for elementary 
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education but slightly less than half that amount for secondary education. 
On the other hand, the Africa Bureau obligated twice as much ($30 million) 
for secondary education. The Asia Bureau obligated small amounts for both, 
except in two countries where large amounts of U.S. owr>ed local currencies 
were used in elementary education. These figures probably do nob reflect 
accurately all the investments AID made in elementary and secondary education. 
Many educational activities were conducted and coded under other sectors; 
teacher education was considered a sub-category under "technical education," 
and a number of important teacher education projects were of a composite 
type and classified as "Other - Miscellaneous." 

The result of all this was that students in many LDC's had access to higher 
quality education than otherwise would have been available. Thus AI D 
contributed significantly to achievement of another LDC educational goal— 
Improvement in educational opportunity at all levels to meet the growing 
social and economic need for education . 

Literacy and Equity in Education 

These two major educational objectives of the LDC*s at the start of the 
Second Development Decade have proved, perhaps, the most elusive of all. 

Most countries, with the aid of UNESCO and other agencies, have mounted 
literacy programs of substantial size,, but the present Judgment is that 
few of these have achieved the real objectives of the struggle against 
illiteracy. Despite the fact that in 1970 the nvunber of literates had 
increased and the illiteracy rate had declined, there were 50 million more 
illiterates than a decade earlier. 

Neither has there been attained anything- approaclling equal access to 
education in most developing countries. .The very poor, the rural popula- 
tions and the socially or ethnically isolated continue to have least 
access and the lowest quality of education. 

In retrospect, it appears thatpechaps the Agency espoused too completely 
the "from the top down" concept of educational development. In any event ^ 
only minor obligations were made for basic (literacy) education, for rural 
populations, women and girls or migrants to urban areas. Few efforts were 
directed at achieving more equitable sharing of education costs and benefits, 
or in reaching out-of-school populations with useful learning opportunities. 

These problems were reocgnized, but they are open to direct action by 
development assistance agencies only when there is greater recognition 
of the problems and priorities for action by the developing countries 
themselves. AID therefore sought to assist the LDC's in formulating 
concepts, building institutions and evolving delivery systems which enable 
them to attack these problems more effectively . 
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Instructional Technology 

For the first half of the decade^ the attention of all developing countries 
and development assistance agencies was focused upon the biiilding of 
traditional systems of education, albeit adapted to local needs. Considerable 
attention was given to improved teaching materials and methodologies. But 
the fact that these would prove shortly to be inadequate in t'snns of quality 
and wholly unable tc cope with the need for providing access to learning * 
for large proportions of LDC populations was not widely perceived until 
late in the 1960's. 

A few countries experimented with. specialized applications of modern 
commxmi cations media, and AID provided assistance to a number of them. 
In 1965 AID began support of a substantial program to introduce instruc- 
tional TV in El Salvador, and in 1968 funded a major evaluation of the 
program. In 1967^ the Agency provided support for a sizeable radio- 
correspondence program in teacher education in Kenya. In 1966 major 
support was provided to the Government of South- Vietnam in the develop- 
ment of instructional materials and technology. In all, by 1970, the 
Agency had funded ik projects in coiimiuni cations technology for develop- 
ment, totaling $U.5 million. 

The small and tentative nature of efforts to develop educational technology 
in the 1960's is understandable, for several reasons. Experiments with 
and applications of communications media for education had proved both 
expensive and inconclusive in the United States. The skills and knowledge 
for introducing educational technology effectively in the LDC's were minimal. 

However, during the decade, three important^new elements entered the 
picture (l) evidence mounted that traditional, even marginally improved 
and expanded, schooling could not even ameliorate substantially the 
problems of education in the LDC's, (2) new communications and instruc- 
tional systems entered a period of extraordinary growth and development, 
and (3) developing countries were acquiring modern communications systems, 
and the ability to manage them, for purposes other than educational 
development. 

The consequence was that by the end of the decade, encouraged by enactment 
of Section 220 of the Foreign Assistance Act, the Agency began a serious , 
significant and long-term effort to assist in the development and applica - 
tion of communications technology to achieve education objectives . 

Costs and Benefits of Education 

As in the case of teciinology, worldwide concern about the costs and 
benefits of education did not arise until relatively late in the 196o's, 
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Eatrlier in the decade, public budgets for education were expanding at the 
rate of 12 per cent per year; international assistance agencies were 
providing substantial sums for education development; per capita costs 
of education were still relatively low; enrollments in secondary and 
higher education, where costs were higher, were still a minute proportion 
of total enrollment. 

The benefits of education — almost any kind of education — were assumed to 
be great. Education was generally regarded as the touchstone of "moderni- 
zation" and development^ and was therefore believed to be worth whatever 
it cost. Faith was particularly placed in the benefits of tedinical and 
higher education, the two most expensive forms. 

Development assistance agencies, including AID, tended to share these views. 
The long land grant college tradition of the United States provided AID 
with a strong bias in favor of agricultural, engineering and technical 
education; but the doctrine of universal literacy as a prerequisite to 
social and ecoaomic development also was largely accepted. 

One consequence of this was that the Agency invested essentially all its 
education funds — probably in excess of 90 per cent — in formal schoolinf^/ 
education, and well over half of it in higher and technical educati^ 
Since it was obvious that no external agency could begin to assume 
every country the costs of large-scale expansion of education, the quali- 
tative improvement of formal education/schooling was accepted as the proper 
role for AID. (it should be noted, however, that AID did contribute 
significantly to non-fomal learning through technical assistance in other 
sectors.) While this focus on quality was undoubtedly correct, one result 
was that the benefits of better education were accompanied by rapidly 
increasing unit and total costs. 

In the second half of the decade expanding budgets for education began 
to collide with budgets for other essential development sectois. Annual 
rates of increase in educational expenditures leveled off, then began to 
taper off. 

Concurrently, the phenomenon of the "educated unemployed" began to appear 
in more and more countries. The inordinate costs of technical and higher 
education became more obvious when graduates could not find acceptable Jobs. 

For these and other reasons, the second half of the decade produced the 
growing "crisis in education.'' However, even after the financial problems 
of educational development were recognized, our knowledge base was totally 
inadequate to provide useful guidance to the developing countries in this 
area. Both LDC's and development assistance agencies had growing appre- 
hensions about the benefits of schooling/education, while every system 
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remained caught in the iron grip of rising costs. It was not until the 
last year of the decade that AID and other assistance agencies formally 
addressed themselves to the central issue of costs^ benefits and efficiency 
of education . 

Distribution by Country 

In all Regions, investments in education were largely concentrated in a 
few countries. In general, these appear to have been selected because 
they were large, relatively advanced educationally and, therefore, capable 
of pace-setting in their region. In some instances, these considerations 
apparently do not apply, and there were presumably other reasons for large 
educational investments in them. 

At the other end of the scale, there were many countries which received 
so little assistsince that they could not have benefited materially unless 
the projects were of a particularly creative research aad development type. 
This does not appear to be the case. Moreover, these tended to ,be the 
very least advanced countries whose main bene'fit from AID projects was 
participation in the relatively .large amounts of funds programmed on a 
regional basis. 

AFRICA BUREAU 

Of the 32 African countries receiving aid in education, 6 (Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Sudan, Guinea and Libya) received 50 per cent of the 
funds prograimned by country. Eighteen of the countries received only 
5 per cent of the total and the- remaining 8 received I9 per cent. 

However, 26 per cent of the total funds obligated for education in Africa 
were for regional activities. Even these regional funds tended to benefit 
most the countries receiving large direct grants and loans. Most of the 
eighteen receiving least assistance did participate substantially in 
regional educational development projects and in training abroad. 

ASIA BUREAU 

During the decade, I5 countries of Asia received educational grants and 
loans. Six of these countries (India, Afghanistan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Korea and Turkey) received 56 per cent of the funds programmed by country. 
Ten per cent of the total funds were prograinmed for regional projects and 
the remaining 10 countries received 3^+ per cent of the total. 

LATIN AMERICA 

During the decade, the Agency obligated funds for educational development 
in 25 countries of Latin America^ Large loans, made late in the decade, 
radically increased AID assistance to three countries — Brazil, Chile and 
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Colombia. These three countries received 50 per cent of the educational 
funds AID invested in Latin America, Another nine countries received 
25 per cent of the total and 5 per cent was obligated for regional projects. 
The remaining 13 countries received 20 per cent of the total. 

Supporting Assistance Co-untrles 

The shifting of coimtries among Bureaus makes securing precise overall 
data very difficult • However, the countries now included in the Support- 
ing Assistance Bureau — Jordan, Laos, Khmer Republic, Thailand and South 
Vietnam, received AID assistance for education* All received substantial 
amounts, with 52 per cent in South Vietnam, 23 per cent in Thailand, 
13 per cent in Laos and the remaining 12 per cent sliared by Jordan and 
the Klrnier Republic, 

Loans 

Late in the decade, the Latin America Bureau began making substantial 
loajis in education. This very significatntly increased the funds obligated 
for education in Latin America. But the bulk of these funds was authorized 
in FY 1969-70 and disbursements are very largely scheduled for FY 1971-75. 

Of the $300 million in 51 loans authorized, 83 per cent was in Latin 
America, 10 per cent in Africa and 7 per cent in Asia. 

Participant Training 

The participant training program was (and is) one of the largest and 
most sustained educational programs supported by AID. It began in I9J+2 
when Latin Americans were brotight to the United States for training. 
In 19^1*8 it was expanded under the Marshall Plan, as part of the re- 
habilitation of Europe following World War II. 

In the decade of the 1960's, an. average of about 15,000 participants per 
year, from the developing countries, received training under this program, 
in the United States and third countries. The costs of this program 
averaged in excess of $U0 million per year. A very significant aspect 
of this program is that cooperating countries share in the total costs 
of participant training. Most countries pay the costs of international 
travel of their participants, bear most of the costs of preparing parti- 
cipants for depajrture, and many countries maintain the participant's 
family through continuing salary payments during the training period. 
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Virtually all the obligations for participant training were 
investments in LDC education. Hov?ever, these were spread over 
all sectors and were for a great variety of education, ranging 
from short term specialized or on-the-job training to academic 
graduate and even post-doctoral programs . 

Technical Assistance as an Educative Factor 

By its very nature, all technical assistance is in some degree 
an educational activity. The sharing of knowledge and experience 
in dealing with specific problems is undoubtedly one of the most 
effective of all modes of learning. 

During the decade, AID invested |ll. 6 billion in development grants, 
about 25-30 per cent of which was in the form of technical assistance. 
Of the total development grants only 6.2 per cent was classified 
as "education.^* It therefore seems reasonable to assume that 
technical assistance activities, other than those classified as 
education, made a very important contribution to the learning of 
developing comtries, in fields central to national development. 

It would be impossible to quantify this contribution or to specify 
its educative effects. Nevertheless, any sensible appraisal of 
the Agency's investments in education must taJ^e serious account 
of its overall technical assistance program. 
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IV, AID INVESTMENTS IN EDUCATION - FY 1971-7$ 

There are significant slinilarities and differences in the pattern 
of AID investments in education for the periods FY 1960-70 and FY 1971-75. 
To some extent these arise from the fact that half of the latter period 
constitutes projections in which firm program commitments have not been 
made. However ^ certain trends can be detected which merit examination. 

The General Profile 

The total A.I.D. program in support of education during FY 1971-75 
is expected to be at about the same level on an annual basis as the 
1960-1970 period - $l66 million per year for 1971/75 versus $l6U million 
for 1960/70 (see tables II and X) . The largest part of this will be 
loans ($307 million), and of the loans, sector loans will make up the 
bulk. Technical assistance outlays directly in the education sector are 
projected to be $17l^ million during the period but an additional $195 
million is projected for education technical assistance through other 
sectors. 

Active technical assistance projects , funded by Regional Bureaus, 
total $157 million for the five-year period. Projected technical as- 
sistance projects bring this total to $17^ million, or an average obli- 
gation rate of about $35 million per yearo This is roughly half the 
amount obligated for such projects annually during the FY 1960-70 
period. 

Since three of the five years in this period were projections, it 
seems likely that obligations for this period are under-stated. More- 
over ^ with the present thrust of the Agency toward new and more innovative 
modes of educational activity, obligations during this period are less 
predictable than would normally be the case. 

Some increase in centrally funded research and development projects 
is contemplated, but these amount to only 2-3 per cent of the total. 

The one very significant new fact revealed by this analysis is 
that the Bureau of Population and Humanitarian Assistance has become a 
very major factor in AID supported educational activities. The obli- 
gations of PHA in education require further analysis, but the basic 
figures have been reviewed and validated by that Bureau. 

It is rather startling to note that during the^ f ive years beginning 
FY 1971, PHA obligations and projects for education total almost as much 
as the technical assistance obligations of the four Regional Bureaus com- 
bined. (PHA $162 million as compared with $17li million of all Regional 
Bureaus.) 
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Another remarkable feature of the FY 1971-7^ trend is that the 
percentage of AID' s investments in education through other sectors 
shows a sharp rise. During the period FY 1960-70, such obligations 
were 23 per cent of the total obligations for education while in the 
1971/75 period they amounted to kh per cent. 

This trend has profound implications for Agency strategy in 
education; it seems to indicate that the Agency's investments in edu- 
cation have become increasingly development problem oriented rather 
than educatjbon oriented. 

When we examine AID's overall investments in education for 
FY 1971^7^5 th^ compare favorably with those of the^^feOs^ but reflect 
a trend toward funding education as a component of other development 
sectors . 

Similarities and Differences 

Among the several major similarities between the program in educa- 
tion during FY I96O-7O and FY 1971-7^, is first, the continuing emphasis 
on professional and higher education, and relatively stable obligations 
for technical educationo Second is the continuing trend in Latin America, 
and lack of it in other Regions, towards large scale funding of education 
through project and sector loans. 

A third is the tendency to extend old projects and a concomitant 
small number of new starts. Of the lOU active technical assistance 
projects in education in FY 1972, 69 were over five years old and 32 
were 10 years old or older. Only 2h new technical assistance projects 
were initiated by Regional Bureaus in FY 1971-73. Ten of these were in 
Africa, 9 in Asia, h in Latin America and 1 in Supporting Assistance. 

The age of a project, of course, is not a good single criterion 
.of its merit. Significant institution building projects usually should 
have a commitment of five years, and in some cases even more. However, 
there are other types of projects in which five years should see the 
project phased out as completed or not worth continuing. Even institu- 
tion building projects should be required to present very special justi- 
fication after ten years. 

Without attempting to assess the merit of any individual project j 
it wouTd appear that the large number of old projects andjthe small 
number of new ones indicated that the changes in Agency philosophy and 
policy with regard to its objectives in development are not yet ade - 
quately reflected in its pattern of obligations for, education. 
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There were also marked differences. One of the most iiaportant has 
been noted - the large scale obligations for education through other 
development sectors^ particularly in population. 

It should also be noted that total expenditures for education in 
the 1960s included large amounts of U.S. ovmed local currency. During 
the FY 1971-75 period, such expenditures will be minor. 

Another important dissimilarity is the emphasis during the current 
period on educational innovation, research and development, and concen- 
tration by TAB (and to some extent by Regional Bureaus) on the key 
problem areas of educational technology, non-formal education and edu- 
cational finance, costs and efficiency. However, these new program con- 
cepts are still evolving and are not yet significantly represented in 
the Agency's total obligations for education. 

In fact these new concepts account in some measure for the paucity 
of new project starts in education since FI 1971« Traditional educa- 
tional projects have been increasingly looked upon with skepticism, and 
neither the Agency nor the developing countries have made the transition 
from new concepts to new programs o 



V. TOWARD AN AID STRATEGY IN EDUCATION 

The concepts, principles and actions proposed in this Section do 
not constitute a strategy for LDC educational development. Su ch a strat- 
egy must be primarily designed by those who have the authority to make 
strategic decisions and the resources with which to implement them. 
This means that educational strategy properly rests with the leaders of 
the developing countries. 

The role of the Agency for International Development is, therefore, 
not to design educational strategy, but to influence and facilitate it, 
in areas in which our knowledge, experience and financial resources can 
be a constructive force in helping to achieve strategic goals. 

To play this role effectively, however, 'requires that we join with 
the developing countries in a continuing search for more realistic goals 
in education, for more effective methodologies to achieve those goals, 
and for better instruments for measuring results. The concepts and 
principles by which we are guided, and the actions we take can become an 
evolving AID strategy in education . 

Even in this limited definition of strategy, regional and country 
variations are necessary. Although there are worldwide commonalities 
in educational development, there are also important differences. 
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The educational strategy of each country, to be successful, must be 
based on a realistic assessment of its particular objectives, resources 
and constraints. To the extent a country strategy appears wisely con- 
ceived, the AID response should become a helpful element in iirplementing 
that strategy. Wien it appears ill-conceived, the AID role should be to 
assist in evolving modifications or a],ternative strategies. 

This in no sense means that we are qualified to sit in judfflient on 
strategic decisions of developing countries. It does mean that we must 
judge where and how our limited resources can be most usefully employed 
in achieving progress in education . 

Sector Analysis 

Although the methodology of sector analysis is still relatively un- 
developed, its basic concepts are absolutely critical to any well-conveived 
strategy in education. A careful, systematic analysis of each education/ 
learning system (formal and non-formal) is necessary to gain a balanced 
view of its goals, resources, constraints and internal relationships. 

It is equally important that sector analysis in education lead to a 
balanced view of its external relationships. 

. Most professional educators (and this is largely true in all sectors) 
focus their attention upon educational development as a relatively self- 
contained system. The fact that education is only a part, although an 
important one, of the larger system of national development is often in- 
sufficiently recognized in educational planning and practice. 

More than perhaps any other development sector, the internal function- 
ing of education affects its external relationships with all other sectors. 
Indeed, it is at these points of intersection that education succeeds or 
fails o 

The concept of sector analysis in education therefore must include 
not only the whole system of education but its multiple intersections 
with other sectors, such as agriculture, industry, health and public 
service. 

This type of analysis is, of course, not easy, but neither is it 
impossibleo It need not necessarily be highly technical or require 
complete data. It must be a systematic and rigorous exaiiiination of 
all the component parts of an education/learning system; their relation- 
ships to each other; their critical intersections with other sectors, 
and the ways and degrees to which they contribute to achievement of the 
goals of national development. 
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There has been some tendency by developing countries, and in 
AID, to regard sector analysis as a passing fad, or a new obstacle 
to be overcome in providing or receiving educational assistance. 
This is not the case. Actually it is a belated recognition that the 
only possible solution to the problem of providing better education 
for more people at bearable costs is more effective analysis of the 
goals, inputs, delivery systems and outputs of education/learning 
systems, leading to wiser decisions regarding availability of resources, 
their utilization and comparative benefits. To view sector analysis as 
an exercise to justify external assistance is to miss the main point - 
that the largest gain, by far, is in more effective utilization of a 
country's own resources . Consequently, stress should be on assisting 
LDCs to build sector analysis capabilities, so they can get better answers 
for themselves regarding effects of alternative actions. 

Without these kinds of analyses, sound strategies of educational 
development cannot be constructed by developing countries; without them 
AID has no dependable basis for appraising the validity of country 
strategies or of determining where and how its own resources can most 
fruitfully be invested. 

Such analyses obviously will lead to different conclusions regard- 
ing AID investments in different countries* The essential thing is 
that AID and Missions have the same objectives and utilize the same 
analytical concepts in arriving at program decisions . To that end, AID 
should give a high priority to further development of such concepts and 
methodologies, in collaboration with the developing countries J 

Project and Program Criteria 

Competent sector analysis is essential but it is not a sufficient 
guide to AID priorities in educational development. 

At the present time AID investment in LDC education is roughly 
1 per cent of the total invested by the developing countries themselves, 
and only about 10 per cent of the total provided by all external develop- 
ment assistance agencies. Although these percentages vary substantially 
from country to country, in no case are they more than a very small 
fraction of the total investment in any country. 

This simple equation defines the basic element in any AID strategy 
- each project must be based upon a significant potential gain from a 
relatively or absolutely small investment of funds. The question of 
whether any specific project has merit within itself, while still an 
essential criterion, does little to establish its claim for AID support. 
The real issue is that of whether the strategic investment of AID 
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funds gives reasonable promise of triggering or making possible changes 

in education which make it better^ cheaper or available to more people 5 

through better utilization of other funds 3 provided by the host country 
or by other donors . 

This leverage principle is, of course, a familiar one in AID, but 
it has been better enunciated as a doctrine than applied as a program 
rule. However, there are now several factors which make more rigorous 
application necessary and possible • 

First, the reduced availability of development assistance funds 
places a high premium upon investing more wisely in high priority 
projects, with great potential multiplier effects. Second, the Agency's 
view of educational development objectives and of our role in helping 
LDCs achieve them is more sharply focused than it has been before. This 
is increasingly true, as well, for developing countries. Moreover, our 
continuing attention to project and program evaluation techniques, and 
methods of improving analysis of costAenefit factors should strengthen 
progressively our ability to assess the coiT5)arative leverage of various 
kinds of educational support activities. 

It therefore seems possible and desirable for the Agency to formu- 
late criteria which provide overall guidance beyond the individual country 
approach indicated for sector analysis ^ ' 

Among these criteria, the following deserve careful consideration. 

Does the project, or cluster of projects, appear to have a signi- 
ficant potential for: 

1. Providing more useful (relevant) educationAearning on an 
expanding scale . (Subject matter, quality, methodology, 
delivery systems . ) 

2. Providing useful education to a significantly larger 
clientele at acceptable unit and total costs. (Relevant 
materials, mass media.) 

3. Reaching populations which are disadvantaged educationally - 
(Rural, urban poor, women, families.) 

li. Improving "holding power" of schools to reduce drop-outs 

and repeaters. (Making learning more real, more interesting, 
more participatory.) 

5. Improving articulation of conponents of the education system - 
(between levels of formal system and between formal and non- 
formal. ) 
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.6. Improving the content^ methodology and technology of school 
systans or out-of-school education. (Educational system 
reform.) 

7. Introducing innovations for the foregoing purposes in 
delivery of knowledge, skills and attitudes in respect to 
critical development sectors - (Effective components of 
education in other sector projects - health, population, 
nutrition, agriculture) » 

8. Providing more effective approaches to financing, cost 
reduction and efficiency of school systems. (New resources, 
more effective allocation and utilization, greater equity in 
educational costs.) 

9. Encouraging and assisting institutions in evolving and play- 
ing a more effective role in education for development (Univer 
sities, industries, labor unions, cooperatives). 

10. Advancing the "state of the art" in any of the above, with 

particular reference to communications technology for develop- 
ment, out-of-school education/learning, and educational 
finance, costs and efficiency. 

Obviously, no project or group of related projects is likely to 
meet more than a few of such criteria. But every project should clearly 
meet at least some of them, and in so doing include a generative or multi 
plier effect which will continue with or without further AID funding. 

The Research and Development Approach 

During the 1960s, there were many instances of imaginative program- 
ming in education. Although the concept of innovation had not been as 
explicitly stated as it has been more recently, there was considerable 
innovation in many AID-supported projects. 

t 

Nevertheless, in retrospect, these innovations can be seen as 
relatively minor variations on old themes. The plain and urgent 
problems of education today require innovations of a different order. 
In which risks are incurred to achieve large potential gains. Thus far, 
the Agency has been willing to take them only in isolated cases. 

The risks of innovation can be minimized by building research, 
development and evaluation components into every project. At the very 
least, there is a gain in knowledge, which if positive, is of great 
value; and', if negative, indicates what should be avoided or done dif- 
ferently in the future. 
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In the 1960s, centrally funded technical assistance, research and 
institutional development projects in education were minimal and produced 
relatively little of creative value. The reasons for this are various 
and somewhat controversial, although the basic reason would appear to be 
undue dispersion of very limited resources. 

It now appears that with ""concentration on a few key problem areas, 
begun in 1970, these central funds are being more fruitfully utilized. 
Three institutional development grants have been approved by the Agency, 
one in instructional technology (Florida State University), one in 
alternatives to traditional educational programs (UCLA) and one in educa- 
tional finance, costs and efficiency (U. of California at Berkeley). 
Another such grant in low cost instructional technologies is now pending 
(Stanford University). 

Substantial technical assistance funds have also been invested in 
these areas, and in non-formal education. 

These activities represent significant forward movement in the 
key problem areas, but can in no real sense be considered adequate 
responses to the problems. 

The crux of the matter is that the central funds for research , 
development and evaluation are not now, and as yet give no promise of 
becoming^ adequate to enable the Agency to make sufficient contribu- 
tion in helping the TyP Cs find better ways of providing more useful 
education, for many ^^^^re people at acceptable costs . 

Of the total obligations made by AID for education, central funds 
for general technical services, research and development, institution 
building and evaluation are only 1-2 per cent. This clearly requires 
upward adjustment as a percentage of total obligations for education, 
not necessarily as central funds, but as a priority component in all 
Agency funds invested in education. 

There is little prospect of breakthroughs, or even adequate progress 
in the kinds of innovations which the Agency now seeks unless research , 
development and evaluation in education becomes a high priority of the 
Regional Bureaus and major Missions . 

In addition to the bulk of the funds, the Regional Bureaus have 
a continuing planning and management capability in the field, major 
responsibility for project design and implementation, day-to-day 
relationships with host institutions and, thus, a powerful opportunity 
to encourage and assist in developing a research, development and 
evaluation outlook. In such an environment, central funds for these 
purposes could become far more useful. It would provide readier access 
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to trials and full-scale applications in the field.* and more intimate 
association with AID Missions and host country institutions. Produc- 
tive networks of research and development effort, embedded in operating 
LDC education systesns and providing mutual reinforcement ' between many 
LDC organizations and selected developed country institutions, would 
become feasible. 

A corollary of coirparable importance is the building up of research 
and development capabilities in LDC institutions • In education, this has 
been very largely neglected. Probably the most important single observa- 
tion of the Faure Commission bears directly on this subject. 



'¥e propose that agencies assisting education, national and 
international, private and public, review the present state 
of 'research and development' in education with a view to 
strengthening the capacities of individual countries to im- 
prove their present educational systems and to invent, design 
and test new educationair"§xperiments appropriate to their 
cultures and resources • We believe that if nations, regional 
bodies and assisting agencies make the strengthening of these 
capacities their first order of busine^ss over the next ten 
years, they will enable. a number of countries to begin becoming 
true 'learning societies ' 

AID should adopt this proposal as a cardinal feature of its strategy 
in educabionj and encourage other donor agencies to do so> Of all the 
resource .bases to be built for development, the most important ones will 
ue those in the developing countries * 
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Program Development Emphases 

In 1970, TAB established, after wide consiiltation in and outside 
the Agency, three "key problem areas" in which to concentrate its 
efforts. These were educational technology, non-formal education and 
educational finance, costs and efficiency. As demonstrated by its 
obligations of funds, the Agency had already established \miversity 
development as a worldwide area of concentration for AID. 

It is therefore proposed that the Agency formally designate four 
areas of program development emphasis in education : (l) Education 
Economics and Analysis, (2) Educational Technology, (3) Non-Formal 
Education, and {u) Strengthening Higher Education for National Development. 

The rationale for this is simple. They are, in fact program emphases 
by action or deliberate decision of the Agency. They are all related to 
central objectives of educational and national development; they are all 
related significantly to each other; the problems associated with them 
are increasingly of concern to developing countries; and the experience 
and talent of the U.S. are at least equal to, and in some cases hold a 
comparative advantage over, other dev^opment assistance agencies. These 
areas get at the heart of the educational development problem of the 
1970s . 

However* this In no way suggests that there should not be full 
and careful attention to other areas of education in particular countries , 
as indicated by sector analysis in each country . Neither does it suggest 
that these key program emphasis areas shoiald necessarily remain fixed . 

The basic reasons for e^. - a program emphasis areas are (l) to concentrate 
our efforts and thereby facilitate mobilization of the best possible U.S. 
capability to respond to LDC requests; (2) to direct more coherent attention 
to them as areas, and to the points at which they can be made to reinforce 
each other more effectively, and (3) to bring to bear in an integrated way 
the various assistance tools available, in packages appropriate to specific 
projects or programs. 

In each emphasis area, '^here are three strategic aims: (l) strength- 
ening LDC capabilities in solving key educational problems, (2) 
strengthening U.S. capabilities to assist the LDCs in key program areas, 
and (3) facilitating and supporting interaction between the best 
capabilities on both sides in solving problems • Developing our "network" 
mode of operating is seen as an effective organizing strategy to serve all 
these purposes simultaneously. 

Program Emphasis One: Education Economics and Analysis 

This program emphasis addresses the need for improved analysis of the 
education sector, leading to better diagnosis of deficiencies ; improved 
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design of, and planning for change; and more careful attention to what 
we shall call the economics of education - embracing such things as 
funding, costs and efficiency, as well as employment and income distri- 
bution effects of education programs. 

Education Economics * The growing disparity between educational 
needs and educational resources is one of the most dramatic developments 
of the' past decade. This occurred even with rapidly growing investments 
in education by developing countries. With the leveling off of educa^iional 
expenditures, the gap between educational needs and resources continues 
to widen. This dilemma arises from several interrelated factors: (l) 
gross inadequacy of total funds available for education, (2) serious 
inefficiency in the allocation and utilization of the educational resources 
available, and (3) la of knowledge regarding practical alternatives in 
funding, reduction of costs and measurement of outputs. 

The basic problem is by no means one of resources alone. Archaic 
systems of education are co&tly; but the subject matter and methods of 
instruction of such systems are such that the educational product is often 
of relatively low value to social and economic development. 

On the gide of the external efficiency of education systems, the rise 
of the problems of the educated \inemployed has put into sharp focus the 
very complex issues of the relevance of education to development . Look- 
ing at education as an economic investment, it is clear that the specific 
intellectual and manual skills needed in particular economies will vary 
over time as the economies develop. 

Systems of different kinds, of differing life-spans and flexibility 
will be needed if scarce educational resources are to make an adequate 
input into each country's human resource development requirements. 
Education also has numbers of other "outputs" not directly related to 
individual economic productivity, but which are alro very important for 
the development process and development objectives. An outstanding 
oxample is the observed strong inverse relationship between levels of 
education of women and their fertility. 

In all these aspects of the relation between education and development, 
surprisin&Ly little can be said with any authority as to the correct 
choices that ought to be made among, many alternatives. However, now 
that the questions are emerging with greater clarity, it will be important 
for the LDCs, and interested donors, to undertake research and experimentation 
that can throw more ligh"o on some of the major choices concerning educational 
systems, technologies, and content* 

aid's effort to make progress in this crucisuLly important and difficult 
area consists of four major elements: 
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!• To develop new knowledge and insights with respect to education- 
al finance, costs and efficiency in developing countries, through 
problem-oriented research, field investigations, and dissemination of 
knowledge and comparative experience, 

2. To develop new or improved tools for analyzing present and 
potential resources for education; for measuring educational inputs, 
resource allocation and utilization, and outputs; and for comparative 
studies of costs and benefits of various kinds and modes of education for 
different learning clienteles (e.g., rural populations, families) in- 
cluding attention to the employment and income distribution effects of 
different kinds of educational programs. 

3* To improve the capacity to provide LDC and U.S. nationals with 
education, training and experience in critical aspects of education 
economics . 

4. To participate in a functioning network of institutions in both 
developing and developed countries in this field. 

Improved Analysis for the Education Sector . AID has determined that 
it will approach development problems through a "sector emphasis", and 
has established sector analysis as a means to this end. For those who 
are concerned with the education sector, it has become more and more 
obvious that the things that can be done to expand learning opportunities 
and improve delivery of education services must be planned in a larger 
framework, designed to take advantage of latest research and development 
efforts. Even relatively smal.l, single project educational development 
endeavors must be more carefully planned and integrated into the total 
national development fabric* The reasons for this are threefold. First, 
funds for educational development assistance are limited .and new in- 
vestments of any type must be carefully planned for maximum pay-off and 
multiplier effect. Second, when substantial changes are contemplated in 
one part of the education sector, they will affect other parts. The inter- 
relationships must be considered and the total effects of modifications 
anticipated and understood as fully as possible • Third, innovations and 
new directions must be continually sought and, when they have promise, 
must be introduced quickly. Analysis undergirdc the development and im- 
plementation process; it is absolutely essential to successful innovation. 

Probably a distinction should be made between analysis of a sector 
(usually termed Sector Analysis), and analysis within a sector. Both 
kinds of analysis hold much promise. 

Sector Analysis refers here to the employment of a wide range of meas- 
ures that will result in a comprehensive appraisal of all the major 
elements of the total education sector. In its most highly developed form, 
it may involve complicated model-building and extensive quantification. 
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In most cases, however, it will consist of a more systematic and 
analytical appraisal of the education system, its component parts, 
their inter-relationships, external effects, costs, efficiency and 
relevance to national (or local) needs and problems. 

Within-sector analysis refers to a great many activities, from 
quite modest efforts with little quantification, to more complex 
endeavors, but not as broad as sector analysis in scope. It has to 
do with designing small projects of low cost, to larger projects 
requiring substantial investments and having potentially far-reaching 
effects . 

The important thing is that we not focus on comprehensive sector 
analysis to the exclusion and detriment of improved analysis within 
the education sector . It is frequently more feasible and desirable 
to improve key elements of a system than to attempt to improve a system 
as a whole. By emphasizing the whole range of analysis possibilities 
for the education sector, we will be in a more flexible position to 
help solve smaller specific problems, or to focus on key points for 
intervention, as well as to assist in planning reforms of systems as 
a whole. Our work in analysis should include, therefore, a systematic look 
at the relation of objectives, whether addressed to the education system 
as a whole or to one or more of its component parts. 

While several development assistance agencies have worked out ap- 
proaches that have promise, there is no "dogma" that requires that sector 
analysis embrace "a given number of measiires or depend upon certain 
kinds of techniques. The requirements of the situation should dictate 
how far analysis goes, what tools it employs, and what measures it 
produces . 

Above all, it must be clear that iTnprnved analysis for the education 
sector has the px3rpose of improving decision-making; it is not something 
engaged in for its own sake . 

Program Emphasis Two: Educational Technolog;- 

This program emphasis essentially addi'esses the need to make the 
learning process more effective and accessible, whether in formal or 
non-formal programs of education. 

We define educational technology as a systematic way of designing, 
carrying out, and evaluating the total process of teaching and learning, 
in terms of specific objectives, based on research in human learning and 
communication, and employing a combination of human and technical 
resources to bring about more effective instruction. 
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This definition encompasses the newer electronic media such as 
television, films, radio, computers, together with the older tech-* 
nologies such as textbooks and visual aids. 

As educational technology is brought to bear on existing educational 
systems, it tends to stimulate reform and renewal, as for example in 
EL Salvador and South Korea. Indeed, there is a growing number of 
countries which have made, or are making, firm, long-term commitments 
to educational technology as a major instrument of development, for both 
in-school aniv^ out-of-school applications. In addition to Korea and 
El Salvador, other examples are Colombia, Guatemala, Ivory Coast, and 
Mexico, The ^^q^erience of these countries will be crucial in establishing 
a knowledge teasje on which other developing countries can build. 

aid's work; in educational technology rests on the following set of 
principles : 

1. Focusing on pilot and operational projects which aim at major 
breakthroughs to make the learning process more effective and accessible. 

2. Providing qualified professionals to help make these pilot efforts 
successful. 

3» Assisting in the development of programs that are problem-oriented, 
not communications-media-oriented. The approach is to work toward solving 
key problems rather than searching for uses of available technology. 

4. Assisting in the development of professional competence on the 
part of LDC personnel, with particular stress on systems-oriented project 
planning, project administration, quality content, careful evaluation, and 
planning for continuing innovation. 

Our overall effort, then, is essentially a research and development 
program, directed toward assisting the LDCs to choose, try out, perfect, 
and evaluate systems which hold sigaaificant promise. 

The developing countries are turning more and more to education tech- 
nologies as a promising way of alleviating their education/learning 
problems for both in-school and out-of-school populations. AID envisages 
a significant step-up in research, development and experimentation with 
educational technology during the next few years. However* this can bear 
fni- ^ t only if the Agency as a v bnlp mflkpc; a -fi rm commi tniftnt, in both 
policy and program terms, to a much more purposeful support of communi - 
cations technology for development in every sector * Such support must* of 
course, include rigorous analysis of costs, relative efficiency, effects 
on employment and other ecQnomiQ issues. 
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Program Emphasis Three: Non-Formal Education 

This program enqphasis addresses the need to create a richer variety 
of learning opportunities in addition to those al*f orded by, existing 
graded school systems. 

The potential of non-formal education has been amply demonstrated in 
in the more developed societies. In such diverse countries as the 
United States and the Soviet Union, non-formal educational activities are 
as varied as and conqparable in scale to those of formal education. 

With regard to LDCs, we know that non-formal education historically 
has been the primary mode of learning. However, we are just beginning 
to understand how these modes have carried over and been modified to meet 
modem problems. Studies which have been made thus far by AID, IBRD, 
UNESCO and the LDCs themselves broadly suggest that, properly developed 
and supported, non-formal education is perhaps the only way that widespread 
diffusion and application of practical kaowledge and skills for develop- 
ment can effectively be achieved. 

Experience in both developed and developing countries has demons tra.ted 
that: 

1. Non-formal education can be valid, high quality education for im- 
pcLTting "life" skills and knowledge. It need not be third-rate education. 

2. It can reach large numbers of people where they live and work. 
It can impart useful knowledge, skills and recreation without removing 
people from their normal environments and responsibilities. 

3. Non-formal education can be highly diverse in organization, fund- 
ing and management. It can emphasize local initiative, self-help and 
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innovation on the part of large numbers of people and their 
local institutions. Every successful learner can become in some 
degree a teachc^r. 

k. It can pay at least part of its own way initially and 
in the longer term increase employment, productivity and social 
participation. 

5. It can make learning a national, life-long experience, 
compatible with the interests of individuals and communities, for 
all economic levels of a society. 

Much of what has been said of the strategy for educational technology 
is equally applicable to non-formal education. However, there are 
significant added dimensions encompassed by AID strategy in this 
area. 

1. To establish the concept of non-formal education as a 
type of education, distinct from formal education systems , but 
potentially capable of providing non-school populations with educational 
services systematically and in ways which significantly serve individuals, 
societies and the purposes of national development. 

2. To study, document and disseminate information on successful LDC 
examples of non-formal education vhich appear suitable for experimenta- 
tion and application in other LDCs. 

3. To provide professional ajid financial support for research, 
experimentation and implementation of those models which appear most 
promising, or for new concepts which appear worthy of testing. 

The LDC need is to establish the concept of national education/learning 
systems, encompassing both formal and non-formal components, with a 
suitable division of labor and coordination between them. 

Although developing coimtries and AID Regional Bureaus have shown 
serious interest in non-formal education, as one promising way out of 
the educational dilemma, this interest has proved slow in crystallizing 
into concrete projects or programs. 

To accelerate this process, it is proposed that AID> as a further 
measure, commit itself to direct funding of LDC institutions for 
studies, experiments and when appropriate, for full scalei trials of 
non-formal education projects. Such projects would be cast in the 
research, development and evaluation mould, and supported by U.S. 
institutions under contract to AID for development of the, non-formal 
education area . 

Program Emphasis Four; Strengthening Higher Education for National 

Development 

This program emphasis addresses the need to strengthen university 
capabilities to (a) produce higji-caliber leaders with professional 
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and technical competence required for national development, and 

(b) provide' more relevant research and services in identifying 

and helping to solve the real ajid immediate problems of development. 

From the outset of the U.S. development assistance program, the 
universities in the LDCs "were perceived as being one of the main 
engines of development. As indicated eaj7lier> since 1960 AID funds 
obligated for higher education were of the order of $900 million, or 
about half of our total expenditures in education. The largest part 
of these f\mds was for contracts with U.S. universities to provide 
institutional development assistance to LDC universities. Many 
other development assistance agencies, .public and private, have also 
made major contributions to LDC university development. 

There can be little doubt that these investments have enabled 
many LDC universities to achieve a capability in teaching, research 
and, potentially, in community and national services which -would have 
been entirely out of the question had these investments not been made. 
Although our support has declined somewhat, higher education in the 
LDCs is still one of our largest technical assistance activities. 

A few of these universities are beginning to play the major role 
in national development envisaged for them by their own countries 
and by external agencies which provided assistance. Many f.-^e 
reaching a level of institutional maturity and professional competence 
which can enable them to play such a role. 

The transition from internal development to effective, problem- 
oriented service to their societies is not easy for universities 
anywhere. For developing country universities, this transition 
presents special problems: for many, the concept of an externally 
oriented university is new; most lack experience with non-academic 
services in a community or national context; they frequently have 
difficulty in finding ccmmon ground for understanding and cooperation 
with their governments and with politicalj economic and social 
institutions; ajid, of course, they are all confronted -with limited 
resources to do an increasingly large and complex .Job. 

The magnitude of AID^s past investments and the growing potential 
of LDC universities for contributing to national development argue 
strongly for our continuing support, but with a different concept 
and in a different mode. 

The length and nature of the engagement of American higher 
education with real-life problems in our society suggest that they 
have much to offer LDC universities in achieving this transition. 
Many U.S. universities have gained great experience and interest in 
collaborating with LDC institutions. Uiere is great mutuality of 
interest and value in fostering effective relationships between 
U.S. and LDC universities. There are few people in the U.S. or LDCs 
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who believe that an abrogation of these relationships would be 
in the interest of either, and it clearly leaves incomplete the 
role which this country has sought to play in university develop- 
ment over the past two decades. The final phase is to effect a 
transition from large-scale institutional development support of 
individual LDC universities to a long term and mutually advantageous 
relationship between U.S. and LDC universities, in contributing to 
national development. 

That the Agency is now at a point of decision regarding our 
future role in their activities is clearly indicated by the present 
nature and trends of our investments in them. At the beginning of 
FY 1973, AID was providing support to k2 LDC universities - 18 Asia, 
13 in Africa euid 11 in Latin America. However, of the contracts 
with U.S. institutions for providing these services, 37 were due 
to expire or be renewed in FY 1973 or 197^. 

Judging by projections made by the Regional Bureaus, many of 
these will be continued on a declining scale: for the five years 
FY 1971-75, the total projected for professional and higher education 
is about $60 million, or roughly $12 million per year. This compares 
with an annual rate of obligations of $36 million for the preceding 
eleven years. 

We have already "phased out" support of a sizable ntMber of LDC 
universities in which AID made substantial investments in the past. 
The present trend, if continued, could result in severe damage to 
the links forged between U.S. and LDC universities through invest- 
ment of over one-half "billion dollars in AID funds. 



This program area therefore envisages major changes in concept, 
management and funding rather than development of a new field. The 
heavy investments previously made by the Agency, and the relation- 
ships built between U.S. and LDC institutions, make this feasible 
and desirable. 

Though there are exceptions, vhat LDC \miversities need and want is 
not a return to (or continuation of) the relationship of the 1960s 
but a different, more economical and sustained set of relationships, 
for the 1970s and 1980s. 

As AID obligations for higher education have declined^ it has 
becoime evident that a new and enduring arrangement is required to 
maintain joint U.S.-LDC university collaboration (l) which emphasizes 
mutual access to each other in solving problems of mutual conc§rn, (2) 
at a scholarly, professional level, rather than as"^ormai exchanges 
between governnients and (3) at moderate costs shared by participating 
universities and development assistance agencies . 

This is not a new or untried concept. The Africa Bureau has employed 
something^ very similar to it for fostering U.S. -LDC university relations, 
with, a specific focus on the role of the university in development, through 
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the Overseas Liaison Canmittee of the American Council on Education. 
Some elements of the concept are present in the arrangements of 
the Asia Bureau with the Asia Society, The Latin America Bureau has 
fostered such relationships in a variety of ways. 

For many years Britain has supported U,K.-LDC university relations 
through the Inter-ltoiversity Council on Higher Education Overseas, 
and recently this program lias been expanded and funded by the U.K. 
Overseas Development Administration. The testimony of the lUC and 
LDC university officials is that this arrangement has tremendous 
value at relatively modest costs. 

There are still important but uncompleted tasks of tiniversity 
development in the LDCs to which AID should give continuing attention 
through traditional or new types of contracts with U.S. institutions. 
However, with the phasing down of AID investments in higher education 
abroad, the growth of competence of LDC institutions, and transition 
to a collaborative style of U.S. -LDC relationship in development, new 
and ima*ginative ways of establishing effective, permanent links 
between U.S. and LDC laniversities can be of great mutual advantage. 

Some of the types of functions that should be provided for are: 

1) To maintain on-going dialogue between U.S. » and LDC 
universities on their institutional development and role in national 
development ; 

2) To develop highly flexible capabilities for responding to 
specific short-term technical collaboration needs and problems as 
expressed by the LDCs, including getting people together who work 
on common problems; 

3) To maintain more purposeful concern with the in-flows and 
out-flows of LDC and U.S. university students and scholars, including 
analysis of the consequences of these flows and of changes needed; 

h) To establish effective mechanisms for providing the margin 
of assistance needed to make possible collaborative programs between 
U.S. and LDC university elements where the collaborating institutions 
each participate because of their own prograjn self interest^ where the 
primary support is from their own resources, and there are significant 
benefits for both^ and 

5) To build a suitable knowledge base for carrying on the 
foregoing activities 5 as well as the necessary base for high level 
relationships between the university communities in the U.S. and 
LDCs. 
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The fostering of such relationships between U,S, and LLC universities 
has a natural corollary in special direct support of selected LDC 
universities which demonstrate a significant commitment to and potential 
competence in contributing distinctively to national development, A 
few universities now clearly are at this point, and many more are 
approaching it. Well conceived assistance to them could accelerate 
the process and provide a larger probability of success. 

This concept was discussed in general terms by the Heads of Agency 
Conference on Education at Bellagio in June I972, In October 1973, 
it will be before the Second Conference of Agency Heads for their 
explicit review and approval as a development priority for joint support 
by a number of assistance agencies o Should this proposal be approved, it 
will provide AID with the extraordinaiy advantage of sharing with other 
agencies the opportunity and responsibility for helping LDC universities 
achieve the crucial transition from- academic institutions to that of 
vital forces for national development. 

Education in Other Sectors 

In all development sectors, education is a major component necessary 
to long range solutions. While any definition of what constitutes 
"education" must be somewhat arbitrary, it is clearly a major part of most 
development programs. As noted previously there has been a sharp rise 
in aid's investments in education through other sectors. 

This trend indicates that a major portion of the Agency's investment 
in education is becoming joriented more broadly toward specific develop- 
ment concerns. This is, desirable. Although such investments are fully 
justified in terms of the priorities and goals of other sectors, they 
are, in fact, part of AID's education strategy. 

We need also to keep in mind that our business is people not systems. 
In considering educational purposes, this means focusing on the learner — 
being especially sensitive to segments of LDC populations who frequently 
are bypassed. These include hundreds of millions of people who cannot be 
accommodated in schools, to women, to whole rural enclaves of men and 
women, children and adults. Consequently, every activity supported by 
AID should have built into it a significant learning component, designed 
to encourage and help people whose lives are touched by the activity to . 
learn useful things, to cope more effectively with their problems, to live 
more fruitful lives. 

This concept poses difficult problems of commiuiication and coordination 
within AID, and between AID and the developing countries. Within the 
Agency, it suggests less compartmentation by sector, more collaboration 
between technical offices, and between those offices and regional bureaus 
and missions. At the developing country level, it suggests a heightened 
emphasis on practical improvements in quality of life and a humanistic 
as well as economic approach to development. 
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Although the Bureau for Technical Assistance has certain responsibili- 
ties for intra-Agency ccarmnuni cation and coordination, these can best be 
served when all elements of the Agency share a common set of objectives 
and concepts of development. While this is important in all sectors, 
it is crucial in the education sector, which is a fundamental ingredient 
of all development activities. 

This internal coordination function can be enhanced by increased 
efforts at "networking", building linkages of joint research, information 
sharing and training/advisory services among LDC, developed-country 
and intermediate organizations with common interests in a particular 
problem area. This provides a framework for coordination and mutual 
support among disparate efforts, by different institutions, and between 
countries. AID's country missions should make particular efforts to 
encourage and assist LDC institutions in building linkages with worldwide 
networks of activity on problems of concern to local and national 
institutions. 

AID Staff Orientation in Education 

The concepts, principles and actions considered in this paper should 
be widely discussed by the staff of AID/W and by AID Missions. The 
dwindling number of education officers, the greatly reduced rotation 
of personnel between Washington and the field, and the uncertainties 
associated with any transition have resulted in serious problems of 
communication and programming in education. Thus special efforts are 
needed to bring into greater congruence the views of AID/w and field 
Missions. Although field experience has contributed heavily to the 
preparation of this paper, a thoughtful review of it by AID's field 
staff will be highly beneficial. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that a series of seminars be organized 
which, over the next six months, will provide an opportunity for an 
exchange of views among all education and program officers having 
significant present or prospective responsibilities in education. 

There are at present about 71 AID education officers, including some 
multisector officers, in the field, 31 in Latin America, ?? in Supporting 
Assistance countries, 8 in Africa and 5 in Asia. Consideration should 
be given to both re- orientation and possibly re-deployment of education 
officers in a manner consistent with the philosophy, emphasis and 
management of AID's present outlook on educational development. 

The involvement of program officers in AID/W and in the field, and 
of selected Mission Directors, is essential to an effective understanding 
and direction of AID programs in education. Unless this is done, the 
Agency will encounter great difficulty in introducing new concepts into 
projects and programs. 



Collaborative Style 

References to "collaborative" style" usually imply more responsiveness 
by AID to the views and priorities of developing countries. This is 
clearly essential euid, indeed, there has been more of it in the past 
than is sometimes acknoTffledged. However, responsiveness does not 
necessarily mean agreement or acquiescence. It does mean more open- 
mindedness, less dogmatism, a willingness to listen, to learn and to 
act together. It means a candid recognition that developing countries 
have the right and responsibility for their own decisions, and that 
frequently tl^e weight of knowledge and wisdom is on their side. But it 
also means that we must bear the final responsibility for deciding where 
and how AID funds can contribute most effectively to educational develop- 
ment . 

Collaboration becomes real not through a change of "style" but through 
bona fide partnerships in finding solutions to problems. 

With regard to collaboration with other development assistance agencies, 
some progress is being made. However, it is still far from sufficient. 

During the past year, significant steps have been taJten toward more 
effective coojrperation with the World Bank and UNESCO, and with the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations. These need to be strengthened in specific 
key problem areas. 

The Conference on Education by Heads of Agencies, initiated in 1972, 
gave concrete promise of fostering greater mutual understanding, sharing 
of knowledge and joint support of selected projects by a variety of 
donor agencies, bi-lateral. and multi-lateral, public and private • 
Important as these conferences are, however, they can mean very little 
unless their thrust toward collaboration is taken seriously at all levels 
of each eigency, and particuleirly at the country and ^ssion level. 

Such collaborative efforts are time-consioming and sometimes produce 
limited results. Nevertheless^, the fact remains that intelligent 
cooperation among the development assistance agencies can multiply 
their effectiveness in educational development, and jointly they can 
provide a more rational design for helping developing countries utilize 
their own resources as well as external assistance. 

Finally, it should again be emphasized that there is a need for greater 
collaboration within the Agency - between and among the several Bureaus 
and field missions. Though there are manifestly differences between the AID 
Regions and individual countries, the philosphy, objectives and principles 
which guide AID in its support of educational development can and should 
be more commonly shared and better understood than they are today. 

Although the Bureau for Technical Assistance has special responsibility 
for leadership in developing educational concepts, policies, research- 
and evaluation, all the other Bureaxzs share this responsibility. Moreover, 
the primary responsibility for assisting the developing countries to achieve 



acceptable educational development rests with the Regional 
Bureaus . 

It should also be recognized that as the direct-hire staff of 

the Agency declines, increased reliance must be place on the U.S. 

institutions selected by AID to provide the technical assistance 

and research for educational development. A closer and more 

fruitful partnership with them is absolutely essential to the successful 

performance of the mission of the Agency. 



APPENDIX 



A Note on the Data 



Quantitative analyses of AID investments in education are 
difficult to make on the basis of data collected over the years. 
The problem arises primarily from the nature of education. It 
takes place in a great multiplicity of ways, at every point where 
development assistance investments are made. In some, it is the 
primary objective, in others a secondary aim, and in yet others 
is an incidental but important component. 

Further complicating the problem is the Agency's classification 
and code structure for development sectors., Substaiitial numbers 
of projects are multi-purpose and are classified as miscellaneous, 
even though their component parts are clearly classifiable under 
specific sub-sectors. 

For these and other reasons, the data contained in the following 
tables are not put foivard as complete or entirely accurate; but 
they are probably sufficiently^ accurate to support the main 
conclusions derived from them . 

Modification of the Agency's classification, coding, reporting 
and accounting system is requir'^d to permit better and more timely 
analysis of education program planning, implementation, evaluation 
and accoiinting. 
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